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BISHOP WILBERFORCE. 





SUDDENLY, “in the twinkling of an eye,” on Saturday 
week, the roth inst., one of the brightest lights of the 
century was extinguished. It was with a shock of conster- 
nation that every one heard within a few hours afterwards 
that, through the casual stumble of a horse, the most 
popular prelate of our generation had died instantaneously. 
The calamity was more startling by reason of its much 
greater abruptness than that which sprang from a precisely 
similar accident to Sir Robert Peel, in the summer of 1850. 
The Bishop of Winchester, moreover, was familiar to us 
all as a skilled and practised horseman. Whereas, in 
regard to’ the ex-Premier’s manner of riding Bulwer had, 
for once in his life, written neither observantly nor pro- 
phetically when, upon the eve of the catastrophe which 
caused so much grief to England three and twenty years 
ago he had remarked in ‘‘ The New Timon” :— 





Now on his humble but his faithful steed 

Sir Robert rides—he never rides at speed— 

Careful his seat, and circumspect his gaze, 

And still the cautious trot the cautious mind betrays.” 


Instead of which, as the result proved, so very lamentably, 
but just afterwards—the statesman rode with a loose rein 
and often at a careless canter; appearing, as a rule, rather 
to disadvantage when in the saddle. It was precisely the 
reverse, however, with the distinguished ecclesiastic who 
less than a fortnight ago, nevertheless, in spite of his 
almost perfect mastery over all the customary arts of the 
manége was doomed to death yet more instantly, by an 
exactly similar casualty. Unsuspected—though not in the 
sense in which the phrase was employed by Horace—atra 
cura sate on the crupper of the blithe horseman. But 
black care, howbeit, was not for him, but for his survivors. 
So far as one might in one’s human ignorance venture to 
say so, the good bishop’s death was enviable rather than 
(for himself at least) in any way seriously to be deplored. 
The cup of life for him, instead of haying been even 
partially drained to the dregs, was at hig§ laughing lip to 
the last brimmed and sparkling. And while it was yet so, 
instantaneously, without a pang, he had passed the bitter 
ordeal reserved in turn for each. To it as the inevitable 
and crowning event of human existence he had all through 
his life given the Christian's full acceptance as contra- 
distinguished from that of the epicurean fatalist whose 
utterance is almost sternly, ‘‘ Debemur morti nos nostra- 
que.’ Bright of eye, warm in heart, full of health, clear 
in intellect, he passes away in one moment when at his 
best and blithest, while riding across the summer grass 
one beautiful evening, in the midst of a lovely landscape, 
in the pleasantest companionship. A passing away like 
that one is tempted to say is less a Calamity than an 
euthanasia. 

The Right Rev. Samuel Wilberforce, D.D., but yester- 
day the Lord Bishop of Winchester, was the distinguished 
son of an illustrious sire—the third of the four sons of the 
good and great William Wilberforce, the friend of Pitt, the 


and who, instead of following in the wake of his brothers, 
has for eight and twenty years been one of the most 
eminent, brilliant, and popular of the Lords Spiritual of 
the realm, was born on Saturday the 7th September, 1805, 
at Clapham Common, in his father’s villa of Bloomfield, 
His academical education was conducted under the care of 
a private tutor at Edgbaston, that charge having been, as 
the result proved, wisely entrusted to the late Archdeacon 
Hodson. Ir 1823 Samuel, then just eighteen, went up to 
the University of Oxford, being entered as a commoner at 
Oriel College, then at the height of its fame under the 
Provostship of Dr. Edward Copleston, afterwards Bishop 
of Llandaff. After an animated and laborious career as an 
undergraduate, the future prelate took his B.A. degree, 
having gained the high honours of a second class in classics, 
and a first class in mathematics. A couple of years after 
that, he was ordained in 1828 curate of Checkendon, in 
Oxfordshire, being shortly afterwards in the same twelve. 
month united in marriage to Emily, the daughter of the 
late John Sargent, of Lavington. Through this marriage he 
became the owner of his estates in Sussex, and the father 
of three sons and as many daughters. During the follow. 
ing year, 1829, he took his degree as Master of Arts; and 
in 1830 was advanced to the Rectory of Brightstone in the 
Isle of Wight. There he remained exactly ten years alto- 
gether, being then, in 1840, appointed simultaneously 
Archdeacon of Surrey and Canon of Winchester. Imme- 
diately prior to this double elevation he had been removed 
to the Rectory of Alverstoke, in Hampshire, when it is 
interesting to remember now that -he had under him for 
some time as his curate, the now Archbishop of Dublin 
(Trench), and former Dean of Westminster. He had 
simultaneously received the Court appointment of Chaplain 
to the late Prince Consort. For a few months together, in 
1845, but only for a few months, the rising churchman was 
himself nominated, in succession to Dr. Ireland, to the 
Deanery of Westminster. A higher dignity yet, however, 
was immediately in reserve. ‘This he obtained in 1845, 
when, being at that date under forty years of age, he was 
raised to the episcopal rank, in sequence to Dr. Richard 
Bagot, as the Lord Bishop of Oxford. A year previously, 
in 1843, he had been named Sub-Almoner to the Queen; 
and three years later on, in 1847, was created by special 
appointment her Majesty’s Lord’: High Almoner. Mean- 
while by right of his position as Bishop of Oxford he was 
enrolled as Chancellor of the Order of the Garter. In his 
capacity as Lord High Almoner he officiated only upon 
rare occasions, a§ upon every recurring Maunday Thurs- 
day. Exactly ten years before his nomination to that 
office, that is in 1837, he had for the first time, as he was 
twice afterwards, been chosen the Select Preacher to the 
University of Oxford. When raised to the episcopacy he 
had conferred upon him the degrees of B.D. and D.D 
The last-mentioned honorary diploma had been also at- 
corded to him two years later, in 1847, by the sister Unt 
versity of Cambridge. 

Other titles of distinction of various kinds were at 
intervals awarded to him, his name being enrolled, now 
as a Fellow of the Royal Society, now as a Fellow of 





compeer of Clarkson, and famous all over the world in his 
character as a philanthropist. The eldest of those four 
sons is now the sole survivor. 
Squire, he and two others, Henry William, once rector of*| 
East Farleigh, and Robert Isaac, formerly Archdeacon, 


| 
years ago went over from the English Church to Roman | 
| the October of 1869, on the resignation of Dr. Charles 
| 


Catholicism. The deceased prelate who was the third son, 


Popularly known as the | 


the Archeological Society, now as a Fellow of the 
Geographical Society. Years ago he was nominated on 
the one hand, Chaplain to the Royal Academy, and on the 
other, a Trustee of the British Museum. Twenty-four 
years after his nomination as Bishop of Oxford (in 1845) 
by the then Premier, Sir Rober! Peel, he was translated m 
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Richard Sumner, to the wealthy See of Winchester. In 
that advanced pesition he rose from Chancellor to be | 
Prelate of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, ged 
being selected, in addition to this, the Sub-Dean of 
Canterbury. As a writer, the deceased prelate was 
singularly voluminous. His printed “Sermons” and 
«Pastoral Addresses’’ were published at intervals in | 
yolumes that have long since numbered up largely on the | 
bookshelves of his admirers. He put on record, with | 
some elaboration, The History of the Episcopal Church in | 
America. Another work of his, which in its day attracted | 
considerable notice, was suggestively entitled, Times 
of Secession and Revival. In 1852 he produced 
Eucharistica. Among his more widely known productions 
there is one which has already reached its fourteenth 
edition, called—The Rocky Island, and other Similitudes. 
The most popular of all his books, however, was the one 
known as Agathos, and other Sunday Stories. Originally 
published in 1840, it has by this time run into its thirty- 
second edition. Besides being translated far and wide 
into most of the European languages, A gathos has actually 
appeared in a Maori version. Conjointly with his brother, 
the Archdeacon, the late prelate brought out (in 1838) the 
well-known Life of William Wilberforce. They afterwards | 
edited, in collaboration, the Correspondence of the great 
philanthropist. Their filial zeal when putting together the 
materials of the earlier of these two works, carried them 
away with some indiscretion. ‘This arose out of their 
bringing into invidious contrast the really harmonious and 
co-operative labours in the cause of Negro Emancipation 
of Clarkson and Wilberforce. Eventually, however, in a 
manner that reflected the highest credit upon each, they 
made the fullest possible reparation to the outraged feelings 
of Clarkson’s descendants. 

Far beyond the reputation acquired by the Bishop of 
Oxford, and afterwards of Winchester, in authorship, was 
the fair fame won by him through his spoken words, 
whether in the Pulpit, on the Platform, or in Parliament. 
As a Preacher, indeed, he acquired a high degree of 
celebrity. As a Speaker at Public Meetings he obtained 
eminent distinction, in his happier moments being simply 
untivalled and unapproachable. As a debater in the 
House of Peers, he had, one might say, no superior, and 
only two rivals, the late Earl of Derby and the 1 te Earl of 
Ellenborough. His Speeches there were often marvellous 
specimens of acute reasoning and humorous delineation. 
The one delivered by him in a densely crowded House 
during the lengthened discussions which took place in the 
Lords upon the Irish Church Bill, we well remember 
listening to, in common with the vast majority of its 
hearers, with delighted admiration. Never, perhaps, upon 
ay other occasion was Bishop Wilberforce so racily 
idiomatic, or so unctuously comical. . The galleries half 
down their length, upon either side of the throne, were | 
thronged with Peeresses who, in common with the rest of | 
those present, were at frequent intervals, all through that 
speech, nearly convulsed with laughter. Portions of this 
address partook very much indeed (in spite of the lawn | 
sleeves worn by the orator) of the character of an harangue | 
uttered by a low comedian. Carried away by his own | 
exquisite sense of the ridiculous in what he was saying at 
he moment, the Bishop, in voice, and manner, and | 
tiction, gave an irresistibly droll imitation of something 
that he imagined might have been said upon the matter 
under debate by Mr. Spurgeon, in his transpontine 
abernacle. Archbishop Tait and Archbishop Thomson | 


his 








.* 


| exchanged serio-comic glances almost of dismay 


ted Review. 


at the 
seeming, though perfectly innocent because thoroughly 
good-humoured, indecorum. The Peers laughed outright. 
The reporters, with shaking sides, guided their pencils 
with difficulty over the paper in the helter-skelter of 
stenography. The good Bishop went through life as a 


| votary of the Laughing and not of the Crying Philosopher. 


In society his mere advent was always an exhilaration. 
The portly frame, the beaming chubby countenance, the 
genial cordial eyes, wrinkled at the corners into crows-feet 
with habitual merriment, the cheery agreeable voice, were 
welcome as flowers in May or as the crackling yule log at 
Christmas. His pleasant coming and going will long be 
missed by his intimates. Wit was on his tongue, kindness 
in his heart. His voice, in the pulpit, on the platform, in 
the Lords, was that of the born orator; in the drawing- 
room it was that of the born conversationalist. What is 
most worthy of remembrance in regard to him is not so 
much his works or his career, as the man himself. 
Remembering him as he was, one is fain to cast after him 
the benediction of Virgil— 
** Di tibi, si qua pios respectant numina, si quid 
Usquam justitia est et mens sibi conscia recti, 
Premia digna ferant.” 
-_>- 


ARTIST AND DEALER. 





Tue career of an artist is said to be precarious, but it 
is more than that, it is unpredictable. A little while ago 
there was a sudden demand for pictures of a domestically 
decorative kind, which were partly landscape, partly modern 
figure, and were composed on principles suggested by Sir 


Joshua Reynolds, and modified from the Japanese. These 
fetched a high price, and seemed very easy to do. The 


men who executed them were “‘ ordinary mortals "—clever 
students who had grown out of their-nonsense—quite the 
opposite of geniuses. The men who had not executed 
such works, either thought they could soon do so, if it was 
worth their while, or wondered why it had not occurred to 
them that there was money to be made here in an easy 
and rapid way by whoever had a skilful hand and not too 
much desire to be unnecessarily heroic. Ambitious boys, 
who were the wonder of their home circle, by reason of the 
cleverness with which they caricatured their friends or 
sketched scraps of country side, would point out to their 
parents that they should be able, after a year or two's in- 
struction, to throw off such pictures as those they saw being 
sold for sixty and a hundred pounds apiece, at the rate of 
one a week. The office stool was all very well for dull, 
but deserving brothers; the easel was the eldorado of the 
more gifted. In a few years an army of art students 
sprung up, all armed with the same weapons, and bent on 


| conquering the purchaser as soon as they had slain each 


other. Girls appeared among them, and the skill of these 
increased every year, with the more rapidity that many of 
them did not marry, although endowed—as any one may 
see who inspects a thousand lady art-students—with beauty 
and piquancy and every personal attraction. The public 
of purchasers began to vacillate. Prices became more un- 
even. A picture for which an artist in his early stages of 
reputation had asked sixty pounds, came home un-sold 
from the exhibition, and appeared again elsewhere, offered 
at ten pounds. There were only a certain number of 
patrons who could keep up the prices, and therefore 
only a certain number of artists could receive them. 
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Who should those artists be? How should they be 
chosen? One picture often looks as good as another in 
an exhibition, when there is, nevertheless, a_ great 
difference in their prices. Something more than merely 
seeing the work and reading the number of pounds that 
he was expected to give for it, was needed by the pur- 
chaser to enable him to make up his mind. The whisper 
was wanted, the magic whisper of the dealer, which has 
been compared by those who know how deadly it is to the 
hiss of a serpent. This power did what the patron’s un- 
aided taste, or fancy, or discrimination could not do. 
It often decided on the sixty pound sketch and left the ten 








pound one, or vice versd. When it knew its value it was 
not slow to cause it elf to be paid for. The innocent 
painter executed a work equal in all respects to one for 
which he had seen a large price given to a brother artist. 
The potent little dealer kindly says to him “ You wish a 
hundred pounds for this ?—well, I will take it and sell it 
for you if I can. Would it be convenient for you to 
receive anything now? Here are five—no doubt we shall 
soon be able to do business with it. 
to see anything more of the kind you may have.” The 
picture being sold, the artist receives five pounds more. 
That is probably the ultimate amount that he obtains. 
He does not find it discreet to look too closely into the 


| 


I shall be very glad | 


matter, and never knows what took place. He is able to 
guess, however, that all is not as he could wish. Had he 
sent the picture to be exhibited on its own merits after the 
dealer had offered to take care of it, it would probably haye 
come home again not sold at all. 

In the humbler ranks of art we have heard of a painter 
who had the moral courage and ability to put in practice a 
scheme for rendering himself independent both of the 
dealer and the exhibition, which deserves to be recorded, 
He obtained a pony and a little cart, anc without wincing, 
he started out with a cargo of pictures and drove about, 
quite frankly leaving them at houses as if they were 


TITANIA AND BOTTOM. 


mutton chops, and in this way doing a brisk, even if not 
very select or reputable, trade. For him the profession 
blushes, as for his less prosperous and more respectable 
brothers it weeps. 

There is yet another type of painter, who escapes the 
dealer. His existence is a mystery, and his name Um 
known. He works under employment, and has a spe 
ciality, perhaps the production of sky, perhaps of fields. 
He has three or four colleagues, and among them they 
produce a picture. One does the sky and passes it on, the 
next adds the landscape; while the first begins a new sky, 
the next adds figures, perhaps a cow—if a milkman ist 
purchase the work—and a final master finishes and 
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yarnishes the whole. A picture or as it is also called a 
« sign’ made by four such artists has naturally some of | reputation which seemed permanent and widely spread 
the drawbacks that might be found in the character of a | during a man’s lifetime, may become narrowed and almost 
man who had veritably been composed from nine tailors. | forgotten within a few generations after his death. The 
About the producers of these masterpieces there is an | cause of the rapid rise and fall of Fuseli’s fame is to be 
air of sadness or of pretension. They go about un- | found in the state of English art during the time when he 
recognised, but they began with high aims. They live | lived and worked, and the strange and, to many people, 
over shops where herrings and candles are sold, and talk | unattractive character of his designs. Little but por- 
about Michael Angelo who did not live much better than | traiture was practised by the English school, and, except a 
they do, but whose simplicity was not perhaps of altogether | few landscapes by Gainsborough, some bold flights of 
the same sort. Scene painters also are exempt from the | imagination by Barry, and the sculpture of Flaxman, 
power of the dealer. They form a small body to whom it | scarcely any use of invention, or any attempt out of the 
is as difficult to obtain admission as it is to get a piece | track we have indicated, was made during the time that 
accepted for a theatre, or to have allotted to one the part | Fuseli’s reputation flourished. The single exception to 
for which in our own opinion we are the best fitted. As a this rule of non-competition was the almost unknown 





row of footlights is strung together and shaded on the ; genius of William Blake, the friend of Fuseli, and one 
side next the public, so is a row of “artists” connected | from whom the imaginative and fiery Professor did not 
with the stage, whether they decorate with their persons, | disdain to obtain a little sympathetic warmth for his own 
their brushes, or their needles. The question between | well-lighted torch. Flaxman borrowed, perhaps, as largely 
artist and dealer in a general way has little to do with | from Blake as from the antique, and the mixture in his 
them collectively, and scarcely more with one than with | designs caused as much awe to his contemporaries as it 
another. , does now of amusement to the present generation. When 
alk | we look where Fuseli stands, and then search to the right 

OUR ART ENGRAVINGS. _and left for his supports, we find few men who have 
rt | relied so much on themselves, and have been so natural 

FusELI. and genuine in leading a life of marked peculiarity and 

WE present this week two engravings from the best | practising an art which has since been called eccentric, 
known works of Henry Fuseli, once Professor of Painting | horrible, and even morbid. Such expressions as these 
to the Royal Academy, and enjoying a consideration | have little or no weight when uttered by one or two weak 
Superior to that of Reynolds, now but little remembered, | voices here and there, but they become formidable when 
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many tongues repeat them, and they may even obliterate 
the reputation of a man of original and acknowledged 
genius. 

It is certain that Fuseli’s pictures are, many of them, 
both terrible in subject and unrealistic in treatment. He 
adopted a few of the lines and proportions of Michael 
Angelo, and his imagination more often supplied them 
with uses than with appropriateness. The result is a too 
great obviousness of the purely artistic side of thought in 
his work, which offends the eyes of a nation that, like our 
own, holds, as a popular opinion, that if a picture is not to 
be understood and explained from what an ordinary person 
knows about nature, at a single glance, it must necessarily 
be bad. The fashion which directed the mannerism in the 
minor parts of Fuseli’s work was almost created by himself, 
but it scarcely survived his own day, going out as rapidly 
as the fashion in dress and manners of the same period, 
and the time has not yet come round when the due 
appreciation of such fugitive matters can be expected to 
return. 

“The Nightmare’ was one of Fuseli’s most popular 
pictures, and has, perhaps, done more harm than good to 
his fame. The power of it as a work of imagination was 
recognised at once, but it gave an obvious handle to those 
who wished to accuse the artist of faving ‘gone out of 
his way”’ for effect. The first sketch for this was made in 
1781. The picture has been painted more than once, and 
with several variations. The original of our engraving is, 
perhaps, the best known. The drawing was sole for 
twenty guineas, but the popular request for it was so 
sudden that a publisher of engravings made five hundred 
pounds by prints of it alone, though these were sold at a 
low price on account of the smallness and simplicity of the 
work. 

Five years later, the ‘‘ Titania” was painted, as part of 
a collection Of pictures ordered by Alderman Boydel, to 
form a “ Shakespeare Gallery.” This work is, in every 
way, better, more ambitious, and even contains more 
imagination than the preceding one. The happy and mis- 
guided Titania, as she stands in an attitude of glorious 
exultation beside the degraded form of her adored weaver, 
is drawn with the hand of an original as well as an accom- 
plished master. A hundred realistic pictures of cottagers 
in pathetic situations, and a thousand landscapes with 
windmills, and clouds, and birds, contain less art than the 
single stroke of the pericil which carves out the form of 
Titania from the dark background, in one free and vigorous 
curve. It is worthy of memory that when the Italians saw 
Fuseli’s drawings in Rome, they exclaimed—* Michael 
Angelo is come again!” 


. a " 


BLACK BOOKS. 





SwinDLerRs of eighteen seventy odd have to be very 
clever. To match them, tradesmen of eighteen’ Seventy 
odd have to be very clever also. No concise reserve, 
That’s my business, and haughty Noli me tangere, will 
answer a good purpose now. To be frank and free—to 
encourage a bioad esprit du corps—to give the needful 
sign, or hint, or whisper, is found the best paying and 
most honourable duty among all traders of to-day; and 
immense good is resulting to the whole mass by the 
clearing and the combination. 

Perhaps the best means of protection tradesmen have 
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set up against the raids and forays of the unceasing border. 
land of swindlers, is the establishment of Black Books, 
{ These are published in several volumes, in several series, 
by several guilds or societies, according to the several 
circumstances to which rascaldom and real unhelpable mis. 
fortune have given rise. Sometimes they are weekly 
publications, sometimes monthly ; sometimes they are 
mere lists, or consist in a verbal enquiry at an office. It 
would be, obviously, a breach of confidence, and unwise, 
to disclose, any nearer than this, the means and manner 
of any trade or body. Whilst they are private, they are 
unassailable. Subscribers can send their information, and 
ask for it, as freely as to a personal friend. Let the secrecy 
be invaded, and then, the spikes and thorns of fear and 
doubt and possible and impossible consequences tear all 
information to shreds before it can be laid down in present. 
able fashion ; and all value vanishes. Yet, without betray. 
ing one secret, without letting fall one clue, a sketch can 
be given of the sort of method pursued, and its features 
will be found well worth examination. 

Let a swindler be in the habit of sending orders for 
goods, his signature—just his ‘‘ Yours truly, John Jones” 
—is lithographed, as soon as it is passed on to head. 
quarters, and is published in the regularly-issued Report. 
As, it is perfectly apparent, a swindler can soon change 
his name, or feign a different hand, or get some other 
victim or swindler to write his orders for him, it quickly 
becomes necessary to make him known by much more 
minute details. Of one man it says (in a document quoted 
from) ‘‘ Brown, in the last Report, was described as ordering 
a cart from Chippenham and spirits from Glasgow. He 
has now patronised an east end firm for a refrigerator, 
value 5/. 15s., who intimated their desire to first havea 
cheque, but no answer was vouchsafed to their letter. 
When giving former orders, he referred to James Crowfoot, 
whose name has so often figured in these reports.” Of 
another man there is written: ‘ Fitz-Simon, G., 15, Homer 
Street, Huddersfield. This man, of large gaol experience, 
some time ago, wrote to Dorking for 1/. worth of plants, 
which being sent, he, a few days afterwards, telegraphed 
for plants, value 16/., required for a municipal banquet at 
Liverpool. The goods were despatched, and the trader 
heard no more of the matter.” Of a firm it is reported: 
“ Leslie, Edward, and Co., 5, Worcester Street, Man- 
chester, were recently in want of two copying presses, as 
samples, one with wrought-iron beam, at 65s., and the 
other with round beam, at about 27s.; also wished to know 
how soon twenty could be delivered of the kind selected. 
They were most liberal purchasers of any kind of goods, 
and were formerly residing at 11 and 13, Roscommon 
Street, and 27, New River Street, Birmingham.’’ Short, 
it may be observed, but critical; pointing out the trick 
and style, so that a small exercise of brain would pick 
out the likeness. Other examples will show the method still 
more effectually. One especially adventurous swindler, 
Percy Onslow, Oxford House, Roehampton (all names 
and addresses here given are, of course, fictitious), tried 
to get his larder furnished in princely fashion. He wrote 
off large orders for tea, coffee, sugars, cocoa (Epps’), 84 
dines, anchovies, Crosse and Blackwell’s sauces, almonds, 
muscatels, candles (those that would not gutter or prove 
wasteful !), hock, Maraschino, “herry brandy, Teré Ker- 
mann (orthographically right?) milk punch, orange brandy, 
orange bitters, curagoa, eau de cologne, soda-water, and 
lemorade. As so many good things for the interior man 
would not be much without some outward decoration, he 
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wrote to another tradesman, as a lady, for a Lyons velvet 
costume, not to exceed twenty-five guineas; a woollen 
costume, for five guineas; a parure costume, a corset, a 
long muslin jupon, a hat, and a white lace bonnet; and 
she (he) intimated that a new court dress would be wanted 
next season, and that she (he) was tall, stout, and of middle 
age. And even this long list did not satisfy the cravings 
of this irregular trafficker; probably because he did not 
succeed in getting all he asked for. An addendum says 
he had been summoned at some county-court for 6l., and 
an enquiry had come about him from Leeds, asking if he 
could be trusted with goods to the amount of 120]. Then 
there is a swindler whose attempts are chiefly on dealers 
in furniture. He is quite a connoisseur. Having obtained 
chairs to the value of 6/., he ordered twelve others, round 
seat with brown back ; twelve more with esparto back; six 
rocking chairs ; and patterns of any sort made. He would 
like, also (Newark he favoured with this demand), a 
wagonette, price 6o/.; and, from an eminent firm, quota- 
tions with samples of paper. Nor are such articles as 
beehives neglected by these open-mouthed tempters. One 
man wanted six, for Barbadoes, with stands complete. 
Musical instruments are also in the list; and brushes; 
and Siberian rugs; and an ale, beer, and water, muller; 
and whiskies ; and guns ; and bedding-plants. Irish poplins 
are “quoted,” too; and smoked hams; and real-hair chig- 
nons ; and Stilton cheeses ; and a sewing-machine ; and an 
assortment of chromos, including ‘“‘ Spring and Summer,” 
pair, and “‘ Andante.con expres” and ‘“ My pretty Jane,” 
pair. To render detection as easy as possible, little 
particulars are given about the houses where these 
cunning thieves date from. A man whose orders would fit 
alarge shipper was traced to a house, the rent of which 
was only £8 per annum, payable weekly, in advance. A 
room in a low public house in a common: neighbourhood, 
the door of which was kept locked, was the habitat of 
another speculator. The different aliases are given also; 
and the names that differ, but are immediately to be 
“spotted” as being the same person, because, without the 
assistance of a Chabot, the handwriting of them can be 
immediately recognised as emanating from the same pen. 
Even a certain division of spoil among a false firm was 
discovered and exposed ; the penman of the business being 
indignant at the small share given to him, and at once 
setting-up shop for himself in spirited competition. 

A list of bankrupts is an expected incident in publications 
of the considerate kind under notice. It is included, of 
course. In this particular chapter of the “ Black Books” 
may be seen—hanging for inspection—that occasional 
“gentleman ’’ who is always turning up, and for whom 
there must come pity; that barrister-at-law also; that lady 
lodging-house keeper; that clerk in holy orders; that 
poor soul of a spinster ; that unlucky captain in one 
of Her Majesty's regiments. There may be seen, also, 
those bombastic contractors; and Russian mat dealers; 
and cotton brokers; and military tailors; and shippers ; 
and farmers ; and merchants; who are so large always in 
the bass they blow themselves into, and who always, in 
the end, so suddenly explode. The melancholy chapter 
does not keep its scene in town. It wanders off into the 
far distant and rural country. Kentish Maidstone and 
Welsh Blaen-y-goes, and little river-side hamlets, all get 
their turn. The nationality of the bankrupts is plainly 
Marked, too. Some are Greek, some German, some Indian, 
Some Italian, some French, and Welsh, and Scotch, and 
Irish, and of every English county. Then there are the 








dividends these unhappy people are expected to pay; the 
dividends the estates of their unhappy predecessors have 
already paid. There is immense variety here. All prices, 
and stages, and grades have representation, from the 
honourable and open-faced 17s. 6d. instead of a sovereign, 
right down to the shifty, and loose, and questionable four- 
fifths of a penny. One and sixpence in the pound is quite 
an ordinary thing; so ordinary, there is apt to be forget- 
fulness cf how equanimity of temper is to be kept up when 
a receipt for 7s. 6d. has to be given in full of all demands, 
in place of a five pound note, rashly and sympathetically 
lent. It cannot even be agreeable to hear of 1os. as pay- 
ment of 20s.—in the Black Books a very rare (and an 
upright) thing; when it comes to 6d., to 10}d., to 1s. 2}d., 
to 3s., and 4s., and 5s., the amount of smiles to be had out 
of the recipient for the full length of that cloudy day must 
be so small it can be very quickly counted. A first dividend, 
as is known, does not mean a final one, necessarily ; there 
may be hope of a little additional sugar in the cup when the 
seized assets, to be parcelled out among the debtors, are 
announced to be only the beginning. A second or third 
dividend is seldom much, it may be 2d., it may be 3d. (one 
case mentioned, however, reaches to 7s.), it comes unex- 
pectedly, not unlike a tit-bit discovered hidden in a dish, 
and it just so far lubricates and makes supple; it has a 
pleasing favour; but when the words are First and Final, 
and the figures after them are 1s. 8d., 2s. 2}d., and the 
like, it is a given coup, and there is nothing left but the 
sting of it. 

Only one division of the Black Books remains to be 
peeped into. It is one devoted to the discovery of un- 
known addresses.- People who run up little bills and then 
leave the neighbourhood are looked for here, people mean 
enough, or forgetful enough, to order little mendings and 
little repairings, and then to go to some other residence 
and never leave the few shillings necessary to pay for 
them. Let them not think they will get off free. They 
are all down, nailed and placarded. Sooner or later the 
right eyes that know their whereabouts will rest upon the 
fact that their whereabouts are wanted, and agents will 
be set to work to draw the necessary blood. If this notice 
should be the means of making the owners of bad memories 
go and pay the little outstanding accounts they justly 
should, it will be doing some small professional work in an 
unprofessional way. 


—~>— 


NATURE AND STREETS. 

To a person who walks about London the streets appear 
to be avenues dividing the obstruction caused by all the 
houses which he does not want, and enabling him to pass 
them by and get to those which he must enter and use. 
Streets also represent temporariness. They are the places 
where nothing ever happens. We go through them as a 
letter through a post. In one house we are written, and in 
another we are read, but between the two our passage 
does absolutely nothing to us. It only affects us by 
imposing certain rules of self-containment. It demands 
that we shall be well gummed up and properly stamped 
and directed, or else all is over with us and we fall to pieces. 
But so long as we always provide against these accidents, 
in the ordinary course of life, a street is no more to us 
than a railway line to a letter. Speaking of the street 
we do not mean the people in it, but only the unsympa- 
thetic and impartial houses, stones, and lamp-posts. At 
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best, if these give us any cause for generalised thought, 
probably they suggest to our minds the self enquiry why 
the fronts of houses are such a bore to our eyes, and why 
the sight of area railings gives us such a small amount of 
natural pleasure, notwithstanding a sense of their useful- 
ness and meaning. We reflect that if we consider this 
subject during a mile walk, we shall have hard work. We 
are, personally, very different from our ancestors. The man 
that walked over this spot of ground a few thousand years 
ago was brought into contact with very few dumb seals, or 
stamps of thought. His flint-stone might change the form 
in which he chipped it to make a table-knife, as the fashion 
of chipping changed, but this, no doubt, happened rarely 
and did not give much opportunity for either expression 
or repression of individuality. It neither gave the eccentric 
leaders of mode much scope to put their characters into 
the shapes they caused to be accepted by the public, nor 
did it inflict on the submitter many conventions to bow 
under. Besides his flint he had nature—in the ordinary 
sense of this word. That is, he had bushes and uneven 
ground, where our city is now, and perhaps he had marsh, 
and rivers. But he was not brought much into contact 
with these things. He observed them to learn what kind 
of animals they gave him to eat, and how he was to hunt 
and catch them. But his bow, and arrow, and flint were 
nature, in the form in which it connects itself most with, 
and has most influence over, character,—that is, they were 
nature knocked a little out of shape so as to be made useful. 
Anything done on purpose attracts the eye, and affects its 
vital power more than a thousand growths of nature. 
Hence the repose of landscape. The man whose eye and 
mind are made ill by looking at paper and black strokes, 
or nature’s black and white tortured into a shape which 
contains purpose, goes to Switzerland for his holiday and 
sees Mont Blanc, which is not yet altered as to its form 
by any company or person so as to serve any purpose. 
The shape of it, as it stands, produces less effect on his 
character than the strokes on paper, and though, between 
these objects of sight, he praises one as being magnificently 
great and despises the other as contemptibly small, it is 
easily seen which has really most power on him, for he is 
obliged to go to Mont Blanc for rest. If it were really 
what he says it is, it would work him to death, and he 
would go to books for rest, for work is not less fatigue 
when it is intense, because it may be joyous. The fatigue 
of grief is illness, not tiredness. 
here before nature was turned into a site and a town made 
on it, he was not nearly so much exercised and worked, 
and worn in his nerves by the mile of bushes he walked 
past as we are by the mile of houses. The bushes were 
accident, or nature. The houses are purpose, or character. 
Had we been in his place the bushes would have done us 
no particular harm, however much we allowed their mean- 
ings to impress us as we passed them. Their functions 
may be described and used to prove, by analogy, some- 
thing in ourselves which the bushes know nothing about, 
but that is not their fault, and is only a mental act as 
arbitrary as the physical one of making them into chairs 
and tables. But if we allowed ourselves to be impressed 
by the houses that now stand on the same mile over which 
we now walk, we should never end our journey, or should 
be carried over the last half in a comatose condition, 
smitten with the first stages of a brain fever. 

For this reason in self-defence we button up, not only 
our coats, but our senses. We get through the streets 


without observing them more than we can help, lest they | 


When the savage walked | 





should tyrannise over us and make us think. In this way 
with a little self control we go forward, see our way, notice 
if streets are dusty, or muddy, or clean, or hot, or cold, 
and they produce no more effect on us than the contents 
of our bookshelf on our servant, who cleans the books 
at intervals, but, fortunately for her sanity, does not read 
them all through each time. It is difficult to remember 
that books are essentially parts of landscape, as they are 
extremely remote from it, and it is the bringing together 
of head and heels to mingle them with bushes. The 
Americans provide the material of a mental conception 
of the difference between looking at and reading, when 
they paint an advertisement in big letters on an inacces. 
sible cliff which stands out over some valley, much sought 
as a view. The moment one reads, or ceases to use the 
thing read as an object of sight, one ceases to look. Some 
women who are in love with or married to artists cannot 
bear to have their full faces drawn because they see the 
man to whom they wish their face to be a self, looking at 
it as an object of sight, not as a conveyer of meaning. 
They do not know what the difference is. They only know 
they cannot bear to be looked at so. Streets are, for the 
most part, unfit to be looked at. They are only fit to be 
read. Their meaning, at the best, is use and respectability, 
The architecture of houses must always be different to that 
of monuments. These last address the eye and are a 
legitimate addition to landscape. Houses made to live 
in are an obliteration of landscape, as completely as 
advertisements painted on cliffs. At the present day there 
is a systemless application of what is called ‘ decorative 
art’ to everything and anything. To put the ornaments 
of atemple and a tomb, scattered and mixed, on the bare 
places of a house, formed not to support them, but to con- 
tain inhabitants, and have a drawing-room fit for evening 
parties, is ‘‘ decorative art.” It is like grafting the wings 
of an eagle in the back of a horse. His back is wounded, 
and the wings fall to pieces; he runs no better, and they 
cease to fly at all. Pegasus is not a monstrosity in con- 
ception. He exists in imagination and flies, and gets on 
perfectly well with the other beings in the world to which 
be belongs, but he is not made, even in imagination, by 
adding wings to a horse, but by the growth of one mood 
from another, as in poetry verse is added to meaning and 
lifts it from the ground on which it ran. 

The street then is not the growth of nature, although it 
is the growth of landscape. Civilisation did the deed ina 
mood when purpose appeared to it more important than 
appearance. We will agree to Dr. Johnson’s proposal, and 
take a walk down Fleet Street since he really so wishes, 
but if we open our eyes it shall be to see what things 
are, what they mean, and what they will be, not to see 
what they are like, for their forms for the most part are 
a contradiction and a degradation. 





REVIEWS. 


The Chasseur d'Afrique ; The Brig and the Lugger; 
The Life-Guardsman. By Colonel WatmsLe’. 
Warne & Co. 


Let none rashly begin to read one of Colonel Walmsley’s 
novels without knowing how severely their emotions will 





be tried before they get to the end. Let them consider the 


titles well, and ask themselves whether they are prepare 
to bear all the agonies with which they may be asked to 
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sympathize, in following the career of a Chasseur d’ Afrique, 


a Liie-Guardsman, or a Brig and a Lugger. However 
terrible the effect may be which is produced on us by 
reading Colonel Walmsley’s novels, we cannot complain 
that he is a wolf in sheep's clothing. His titles contain 
ample warning, and like the noble lion, king of beasts, he 
roars before he strikes. Messrs. Warne & Co. have given 
a further danger-signal by re-publishing his books in “ pics 
ture-boards,” and whoever has nerve to face the pictures 
outside, will be able to support the show within. 

The stories may in all cases be told in two words, and 
have been reviewed at length when their first editions were 
published. They deserve to be looked at once more in the 
mass as specimens of the cut-and-thrust school of lite- 
rature. A very short summary may be made of a few of 
the themes. 

The “‘ Chasseur d'Afrique” relates that a lady of beauty, 
accompanied by a big dog, prays for ‘‘her soldier” at a 
little shrine in Fontainebleau forest. While she does so the 
soldier's movements are followed. His name is Captain 
Isabey, and he is very nearly a fortunate man. His evil 
genius is a dark-eyed officer of the enemy, who has a 
cynical laugh, and who meets him at all points, in and out 
of battle. At each meeting the hero, Captain Isabey, de- 
feats and then rescues him. The officer laughs cynically 
inreturn. Finally, at the battle of Solferino, during which 
Isabey goes through unexampled danger and distress, 
and is wounded in various places, and lives on dust and 
smoke for many hours, the dark-eyed officer being a 
prisoner, contrives to seize a pistol and shoot Isabey, 
who had just saved him from being massacred by a lot 
of Zouaves, for having been reported to be a stabber 
of the wounded. Isabey is a failure, and our long emo- 
tions and triumphs for his sake are disappointed in the 
end. We return to Fontainebleau to look for the lady, who, 
not finding ‘“‘ her soldier,” ‘* passes away with a smile on 
her lips, and her dead baby pressed to her bosom.” A 
remark about flowers and mortality closes the narrative. 

The military part is clear, and the descriptions of the 
movements of soldiery are lucid and effective. The tramp 
of troops and rattle of arms and accoutrements, thunder 
and jingle throughout these stories to the obliteration of 
every other element of interest. A little human nature 
goes a long way in this department of fiction, and the 
subordination of character to incident, and the absence of 
any but the simplest plot leave the reader free to enjoy 
the life of moments and the uncertainty of his own exist- 
ence or that of any one else, which supersedes thought 
and analysis, and chains down imagination in the mind of 
a campaigner. 

If it is dangerous to read the “‘ Chasseur d'Afrique” 
without a drawn sword in one’s hand, a life belt and 
several inches of armour plating must be provided by the 
teader who desires to carry any sense of personal safety 
with him threugh the “ Brig and the Lugger.” The hero 
now is a youth called Richard Godwin, who has to assist 
an old French noble, who is a leader of Chouans at the 
time of the expedition of La Hoche and the Vendéan war. 
The noble dies, recommending his distant daughters to 
Richard Godwin, who does not know who they are. He 
is afterwards their accidental guest, and loves one while 
the other loves him. A rival robs him of his own, and 
Separates him from both. Finally they come together 
again, and he marries the other, the first having died, and 
the rival having met with poetical justice. Poor Godwin 
18 shot at and shipwrecked from the beginning of the story 
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to the end, is imprisoned, has a personal interview with 
Napoleon I., and goes through every imaginable danger 
and vicissitude. _His adventures will procure a happy half 
holiday to many an ardent school-boy, for whose reading 
these books are written. 

The “ Life-Guardsman ” boasts Queen Marie Antoinette 
among its characters, and she appears to the best advan- 
tage,— 


“ Her left hand firmly clenched, her right still holding the scrap of 
pin-marked paper, Marie Antoinette stood, with flashing eyes and head 
erect, her thin nostrils dilated, and a look of command on her features.” 


The book is all in this style of composition, and con- 
tains the usual succession of triumphs and dangers, and 
stirring scenes. The philosophical reader is not invited to 
Colonel Walmsley’s intellectual banquet, but whoever 
wants excitement and a menu of spiced dishes, and curries 
of the hottest kind, will find his taste amply gratified. 


While the “‘ Boy”’ Waits. By J. Mortimer Gran- 
vittE. London: Henry Frowde. 


This is the title of one of the most charming scrap- 
books of semi-didactic, semi-conversational essays which 
has come from any writer of the passing moment. They 
are brief, sketchy little papers, which profess to have been 
written from time to time for a journal, to fill up space, 
while the editor's ‘‘ boy” was waiting to carry off the MS. 
to be put into type, as soon as it should be written. The 
style is light and running, and the subjects are all of 
the kind called “general.” For example, ‘ Dwarfs,” 
‘“« Equality,” ‘Change of Mind,” “ The Ethics of Ice,” 
** Abandoned Goodness,” are the titles of some of these 
pieces, chosen at random from the mass. A few sentences 
may be quoted from the last to show the freshness, and in 
the best sense of the word, healthiness of the style. After 
describing the ‘‘ good man who flings the reins on his 
hobby, and loses all reasonable claim to credit for results,” 
because ‘‘ his intellect has no share in producing them,”’ 
and ‘‘ the good that comes grows like a weed, not fruit,” 
he complains of the abundance of this kind of expansive 
and unpruned virtue and kindliness, as characteristic of 
the present day, and remarks with well-placed warmth, 
that, ‘“‘ because Society persists in making no distinction 
between what is good in fact, and that which is only good 
in theory, it is not only no.discredit, but rather a compli- 
ment to be described as ‘thoroughly good at heart, but 
somewhat impulsive.’’’ What dreadful name but “ cynic” 
would not be considered too good for a man who should 
dare to call such an amiable description of himself,—a 
discredit? It is to be feared that Mr. Mortimer Granville’s 
warmth is not uncalled for, and that it applies but too 
widely. He carries out his subject with ability, and the 
blows of his hammer fall with increasing vigour on the 
Image of Benevolence, which common parlance has set 
up for us to worship. He sets before us the ‘contagious 
furor of conscious right,” and the evil exceeding the sins 
of a host of evil doers which may be perpetrated by one 
‘notoriously well-intentioned man or woman mixed up 
with a bad cause.” The epithets here, as everywhere else 
in Mr. Mortimer Granville’s writings, tale their signifi- 
cance from the animus with which they are used, and not 
from any conventionally acceptable or disreputable mean- 
ings which may once have been conveyed by the words. 

There are plenty of vivacious little aphorisms scattered 
through the pages which help to light up the general effect. 
‘** A motive is not necessarily bad because it is interested.” 
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« 4 level is always dead.” ‘‘ Women are proverbially cool | The Harz Mountains: a Tour in the Toy Country, 
in action, but that is when they are acting out of their own | By Henry Biackpurn. Sampson Low, Marston & Co, 
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proper sphere in the affairs of men. It is always easy to | = , ae ‘ é 
: preserve a perfectly equable temperament when acting on | THouGu his subject in the volume before us is far from . 
behalf of someone else in matters which do not come | approaching in interest to that of any of his former delight. 
directly or personally home to one.” ‘The shorter sen- | ful books, such a practised traveller as Mr. Blackburn does . 
tences are saved from having the appearance of unneces- | not fail to give us here, in his usual attractive style, the t 
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Sary truism by the skill with which they are illustrated. | result of his observations in the Harz, accompanied by oe 
The longer ones we have not space to quote. ‘ While the | numerous illustrations of the places and people amongst Dict 
‘ Boy’ Waits”’ is a volume which will be referred to more | whom for a short time he sojourned. The sub-title of his of j 
than once by many readers who were perhaps surprised, | work was given from the similarity of the, villages, 4” and 
the first time they went through it, to find paragraphs | their inhabitants, the animals and trees, to the toy-villages ag 
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Starting from Hanover, Mr. Blackburn was hesitating | 


whether to make for Goslar or Harzburg, and the latter 
town being strongly recommended by guide-books, and by 
his fellow-passengers, with the wisdom characteristic of an 


experienced traveller, he decided on the former. Nor did 
he regret his choice, for this quaint old town (once the seat 
of the Empire, and of the German Diet), with its 
Picturesque situation, the remains of its Dom, the walls 
of its ancient Kaiserhaus, erected in 1059, its Rathhaus, 
and the wooden gables and lattices of its houses, of which | 
& good idea may be formed from the frontispiece, makes, | 
iM our opinion, the most entertaining chapter in the book. | 
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mine, but, as he candidly allows, there was no local 


| peculiarity to make the labour one of love to those who 


had seen mines elsewhere, and the descent appears to have 
been a very different affair from the descents that, in 
Southern Germany, the Salzkammergut district affords to 
the traveller. The Brocken, of which North Germans 
talk so much, did not impress Mr. Blackburn in so favour- 


} 
SLAVES OF THE HARZ 
| 


able a way as it does them ; though, indeed, he is not quite 
so hard as Mr. Ruskin in his condemnation of that “ heavy 
looking” mountain. The spectre, too, of which everybody 
has heard, keeps up, in one particular, the supernatural 
character of his visits, for they are few and far between, 
sometimes only once or twice during the summer is an 
In fact, the district visited by our 
travellers cannot be very strongly recommended, except as 
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a detour to those who have abundance of time to spare, or 
may be waiting for others to join them, on their way to 
Berlin, Dresden, or Vienna, &c. It is not everyone who 
can, like Mr. Blackburn, endure patiently the manners and 
customs of the North Germans, or who can solace himself 
with graphic descriptions as souvenirs of his journeys, and 
illustrate them with his own pencil, or that of one of his 
companions. Mr. Caldecott’s caricatures are very clever, 
and those who know the writer’s former books need not be 
told how instinctively one feels that the engravings of 
landscape are taken from the best point of view. Although, 
therefore, we are not seized by any great longing to follow 
in Mr. Blackburn's steps, it would be churlish, indeed, not 
to thank him for a readable and amusing book. 


The Secret of Two Houses. A Novel. By Fanny 
FisHER. In two volumes. Samuel Tinsley. 


There is a great deal of plot in ‘“‘ The Secret of Two 
Houses.” It is quite clear, there must be. That a 
skeleton exists in every house, is one of the best proved 
adages ; when the same skeleton is in two different houses at 
the same time it is perfectly certain the circumstance has to 
be met with some manceuvring. Mrs. Fisher adopts these 
circumstances, and proves herself equal to the occasion. 
She has a pair of sisters, Mrs. Desmond and Edith Ches- 
terton, one of whom pretends to have twin babies instead 
of a single one, so as to hide the other's shame ; and out of 
this there comes an almost inextricable knot of intricacies. 
Mrs. Desmond is the owner of one of the Two Houses, 
Sir Capel Sarsfield, the lover of the lost Edith Chesterton, 
is the owner of the other; and as Sir Capel’s brother was 
the ruin of Edith, and the brother’s undoubted daughter, 
Mildred Sarsfield, is supposed to be in love with this inter- 
polated twin son of Edith and her father, it is evident there 
is very good ground for the frowns and fainting fits with 
which Mrs. Desmond always receives all hints of the 
alliance. Matters, however, do not go far enough to let 
the fainting fits be more than temporary. Mildred Sars- 
field entertains no affection for this interpolated twin half- 
brother, Erroll (called) Desmond. It is Walter the eldest 
son, and of no blood to her, whom she loves and who loves 
her; and to him she is going to be married. He dies, 
though, of a mysterious fit in a lovely “fern grotto; and 
this brings the blaze of light on to the fictitious inter- 
polated twin, Erroll. Still to save her sinning and dead 
sister, Mrs. Desmond lets Erroll pass as her second son, 
but this has now become a really painful sacrifice. As 
Walter is dead, Erroll is heir, and this amounts to sheer 
disinheriting of the mother’s real second born and well 
loved Tyrmore. Erroll, too, who might have been Error 
with nice appropriateness, for more reasons than this one 
of his birth, makes and courts many difficulties of his own. 
He will not love any of the fair Irish beauties assembled 
under a fine old chestnut tree inthe grounds of his sup- 
posed mother’s fine Castlethomond; he is determined to 
love one of the two beautiful daughters of a farmer near at 
hand ; and he will not even love her honourably. He pro- 
poses to dress her well and feed her well, without marrying 
her, and she tells him what she thinks of his villany with 
true Irish bluntness and vivacity. 


“«¢ Erroll Desmond,’ are her words, ‘I have just now listened to the 
vilest insult which could come from human lips when addressed to a 
virtuous woman. You spoke of the splendour with which you and such 
as you would gild the position of a fallen creature; ‘but what could 
make her content, unless she were as degraded as yourselves? And 
woe betide the wretch who casts the stain upon her! You have mis- 





taken me, not because I am better than other girls, not because Ido 
not care for splendour, or that I do not love you, but because I loathe 
dishonour and despise the treachery that would blast more than m 
life, my honest name,’ ” y 

*«* Dorina, I swear—’*” 

*** Peace; hear me out, Erroll Desmond. I would rather die here a 
your feet than be the thing that you would make me. Now go your 
way, and never cross my path again.’ ” . 


But he does cross her path again, eternally. The very 
next day, at a hazvest-home given by her father, Farmer 
McDermott, there he is, with all his love, and with a far 
better offer. She shall be his wife. This she eventually 
becomes, after he has served a notice of ejectment on her 
father, and she makes a black-looking visit to the metro. 
polis (which is Dublin) to get the advice of a solicitor: 
and as he is heir and has entered into: possession she 
arrives at that well-known pinnacle for which she married 
him—the height of her ambition. When the cold air of 
this acclivity is blowing about her, Erroll pines for that 
more passionate love she refuses to accord him, and begins 
the flirting with the beautiful girl to secure it. The 
secret of his birth becomes known, too, and both he and 
Dorina topple down from their grandeur to find at last the 
affection of each to be worth more than Castlethomond,iand 
that they may yet be happy for evermore. There comes 
an opportune promise of adoption and heirship, too, froma 
charming old maid, Miss Landford, and there comes also 
some both charming and opportune advice. 


“* Ah Erroll, dear Erroll,” said the nice little old woman, ‘ it is well, 
it is noble, for young fellows like you to buffet, strive, and conquer; it 
makes them strong, invigorates mind and body, makes them live longer, 
and be able to eat a good dinner up to the very last hour of their exist- 
ence. God has given you talents, use them; apply yourself to entera 
career that will enable you to carve your name in the annals of fame 
and honour. I think it a pity your life should be wasted here in shame. 
ful inertness. Enter a profession, go into the army, do anything that 
will employ and lift you up to the dignity of true manhood.’” 


This is too good and too sensible and true to bear no 
fruit. After a while Erroll is stirred to exertion, he employs 
the talents his kind little friend “always knew he pos 
sessed in a Government appointment,” and all is over. 

Much under-weaving and over-weaving has been lef 
quite unexamined, in the following of this one thread. To 
follow all, it will be best to consult Mrs. Fisher’s book 
itself. The one point to be dwelt upon here is that the 
same broad morality that is found in Erroll’s fidelity to his 
wife is to be met with through the two volumes. Even 
Edith Chesterton’s shame proves to be no shame. She 
was really secretly married to the brother of her lover and 
the father of her child, only she was afflicted with insanity 
at the moment when speech would have saved all the 
misery, and for more than twenty years her marriage was 
unknown. This one staunch adherence to legality speaks 
well for Irish ladies of position, and gives them the pas 
above ladies of like position here. It was wrong for Edith 
Chesterton to be married to William Sarsfield when she 
was promised to be married to Sir Capel, his brother; but 
how small a thing is this compared to the wickedness that 
lady novelists tell is the rule, more than the exception, of 
English internal life? Ireland is to be congratulated im 
this. In other things, where more of those instructive 
peeps come, to which there has been allusion, the honouf 
of the Irish is not so fair as it should be, or else the lady 
who is painting it has not the right eyes to see its propel 
colours. Dorina, the farmer's pure daughter, who repe 
Erroll so nobly, looks over the shoulder of her g 
patroness, Mrs. Desmond, as she writes a letter and reads 
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the whole of the inside; Mildred Sarsfield acts the spy | a feeling heart, and an eye that loves the graces; and she 
upon the bad man of the story, just discovered to be her | will find it just as easy to look in the streets of Limerick 
father, and goes into his bedroom, whilst he is there sleep- | and Dublin for her incidents, as to wait, at a provincial 
ing, to untie a packet he has stolen and learn the contents | theatre, for the rising of the curtain to have a long study 
of it; a waiter at the “‘ Metropolis” picks up the fainting | of the boards. Mrs. Fisher is also counselled not to speak 
Dorina’s document to find out by reading it why she is so | of a hand as “that bony awkward appendage.” The 
affected; and as for the listenings and followings, and | expression has none of the grace she loves; nor is it 
mysterious rustlings of bushes, and gleams of dark eyes | graphic. When Erroll Desmond, too, pursues the flying 
out of laurels, they would seem to be the usual aid to | Dorina to Dublin and breaks in upon her in the street, it 
procuring information, and detecting all sorts of schemes | is beneath the dignity of the occasion to say “he caught 
and secrets. Everybody hides; everybody overhears. | the sleeve of her jacket,” and when he says, “ raising his 
Erroll Desmond, alias Erroll Sarsfield, would be the | hat, ‘I hope I have not torn the lace off?’” only the laugh 
arch-hider and arch-overhearer, were he not outdone by | can come that should be provoked by low comedy. Mrs. 


it; she opens another with warm water that she may see | work, to guard herself carefully from this error. She has 
it; § P y y 
| 





DRINKING THE WATERS AT GOSLAR. 


a mysterious stranger, who turns up a score of times, | Fisher’s own taste, on reflection, will teach her this; and 
always unexpected, always unsuspected, and who yet | will teach her, another time, not to say, when Dorina 
ought to have been known at the first gleam of him, for he | becomes unconscious from over joy, that she “tugged 
was the brother of Sir Capel, the father of Erroll and | madly at her throat;” and not to say, when Moila, her 
Mildred, the lover of Edith, the private interviewer of | sister, starts at the supposed unravelling of a mystery, 
Mrs. Desmond, and the well-known scamp and scapegrace | that her mother tried ‘thumping her on the back, as 
of the village. Born there, bred there, courting there, in | mothers do to choking infants.” If the idea were comic, 
a district (county Clare it is) where surely everybody’s | this broad treatment would do; as it is, the situations are 
business is known and every passer-by is noted, everybody | meant to be pathetic, and such broad treatment will not 
thinks he has seen him before, yet cannot come up to the/| do. It is not grammar either for refined young ladies or 
fulness of recognition. But of course there is no supposi- | educated gentlemen to say, as the typical Pat himself 
tion that such a thing as this depicts real Ireland, or could | might—“‘I am after parting with him now,” and “I am 
Possibly be. Mrs. Fisher is drawing more from her recol- | afier hearing at the village.’ There is no brogue in the 
lection of farce and melodrama than from her observation | rest of the speeches of these speakers, and as they meant 
of real life; and she is hereby recommended, in her next | ** T have just heard at the village,” or ‘‘I come now from 
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been allowed to say so. 
trap, of course,—‘“‘ body and bones,” is also a phrase that 
should have expunging; so is the collection of all “the 
fractured cups or mugs in the concern."’ The “concern” 
is used in mercantile language for ‘‘ the establishment,” 
but it has no employment, in a domestic sense, for the 
house, or the premises ; and the expression—‘“ Need I tell 
you how happy that shall make me?” is one more instance 
of that old confusion of the Irish over shall and will that 
always raises a smile, and that might just as well be 
avoided. 

But these are blemishes that could have excision by a 
few strokes of the pen. What remains on the pages, and 
what may remain there, is something very pleasing to the 
English mind. It is that attachment between high and 
low, that consideration for the honour of the “soil” and 
“the family,” that broad love of fun and depth of affection 
that go at once to every heart, and that must weave chains 
of love there. It is true Mrs. Fisher is authority for the 
fact that Farmer McDermott delighted in smuggled 
*‘poteen,” and that “there are few of his class of Irish 
who know how to respect Her Majesty's revenue ;” the 
samé lady is authority for the fact that Fenianism instead 
of being a hidden and working power only gets laughed at, 
to wit, when Dorina mock-fears the mysterious bad man is 
a Fenian, and funnily dubs him Head Centre Incognito ; 
and the one state of things must be taken with the other, 
and put into the scales to make up the balance. ‘ May 
the blessed angels make his bed this day in Heaven!” is 
the droll aspiration of Toby Downs, the faithful serving 
man of the poteen-loving farmer; and with this piece of 
pious impractability enlarged to include the beds of all 
Irish and English together, there shall be conclusion. 

One word more, though, by way of postcript—because it 
involves a question that is fair subject for a ‘ quiz.” 
Dorina McDermott at the Gresham Hotel, in the me- 
tropolis, praises an Irish writer. ‘Yes, Miss,” said the 
gir waiting upon her, ‘‘he is a favourite with even the 

erman people who have supplied the places of our 
natives.” ‘And what was that for? Why cannot Irish 
people be employed on Irish soil?” asked Miss Mc 
Dermott, firing up. Ahha! It isso, is it? Then if the 
Irish themselves find that other nations can give them 
what they do not happen to possess, need they be so 
flushed and flurried if we English give 


‘A farewell laughter, and a farewell kiss, and flourish of the hand.” 


Practical Swiss Guide. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


The plan of this guide-book is highly to be commended, 
and in many particulars it is almost faultless. For instance, 
the small maps of continental towns, and the short and 
concise lists of the various objects worth seeing, render it 
avery useful vade-mecum to those who go abroad to see 
something of foreign ‘architecture, or works of art. On 
the other hand to those who prefer mountains, and lakes, 
the information here afforded as to the best routes, the 
shortest cuts, the best method of locomotion on the 
various routes must be of great service. The provoking 
part, however, of the book is that, small though it be, it 
might be easily reduced to half its size by the omission of 
such needless intelligence to travellers, who are hastening 
on from place to place, as the long and tried experience 
of such and such an accoucheur, and the educational 
advantages to be met with in such and such an establish- 
ment for young ladies or young gentlemen. A much more 
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parting with him,” it would have been better if they had | serious fault, however, 
‘He fell into a trap,”—a mental | of the letter-press being evidently stereotyped, and having 
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is to be found in the fact of much 
seen many years’ service, however important the changes 
which have taken place since the paragraphs in question wer 
first penned. To givetwoexamples. Without undertakings 
to name the precise date of the death of Sir Joseph Olliffe. 
the physician to the British Embassy at Paris, or the 
month in which a branch line of railway was extended tp 
Carlsbad, it is enough to say that Sir Joseph died many 
years ago, and,that the Carlsbad line has to our certain 
knowledge been opened more than two years, though a 
traveller, who trusted to the *‘ Practical Guide”’ if taken jj] 
at Paris might attempt the unprofitable task if searching 
for a dead physician, or if en route to Carlsbad might 
telegraph to Eger—formerly the terminus—for a carriage, 
and find on arriving that he might go on the whole way by 
rail. As regards hotels, the statements made are s% 
thoroughly opposed to the real state of the case as regards 
their merits or shortcomings, that we must recommend the 
purchasers of the “ Practical Guide” to pay no heed 
whatever to them. In a word, the book is a most useful 
pocket-companion in spots where no change has occurred 
within the last few years, but quite unreliable as to inns, 
and modern changes. 


> — 


GERMANY. 





One of the celebrities whose autographs figure in the 
album mentioned in my last has just passed away from 
amidst us. It is Ferdinand David, the great violinist, and 
one of the principal professors of the Leipsic Conserva- 
torium, who died quite suddenly on the r1gth instant at 
Klosters in Switzerland, whither he had resorted quite 
recently for the benefit of his health. This is a great loss 
to the musical world generally, and to Leipsic in parti- 
cular. He was born at Hamburg, January rgth, 1810, and 
was appointed concert master at Leipsic, in 1836. Wher 
Felix Mendelssohn, in 1843, established the Conserva- 
torium in that town, perhaps the most famous school of 
music in Europe, David immediately joined him, and ever 
since ardently devoted himself to his duties as teacher 
until a few days before his death. His pupils count by 
the score, and among them are many distinguished 
violinists. As he, like all the composers inscribed in the 
said album, expressed himself musically, i.e., by a few 
notes, I am unable to reproduce here what he wrote. 
But I am now about to perform my promise of transcribing, 
and translating, as the case may be, some more of the 
autographs, selecting, of course, only those of the best 
known celebrities in England as well as Germany. 

Berthold Auerbach, the great novelist, born 181%, 
writes, ‘“‘ Higher culture must preserve its mission with 
the original starting point, and demonstrate how the 
octave accords again with the fundamental or leading 
tone.” 

Emil Devrient, the eminent actor, born in 1803, and 
lately mentioned by me as co-editor, with ‘his brother 
Otto, of Weber’s Family and Stage Edition of Shake: 
speare has these words— 

‘He who has staked his all on the art which creates only for the 
fugitive moment, who thinks himself sure of his contemporaries, Tet 
him take care to learn to bear the disappointments which the evening 
of his life is sure to bring him !” 

Peter Cornelius, the great painter, born at Diisseldor! 
in 1787, writes in verses of which it would not be an easy 
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task to give a translation. I, therefore, prefer tran- 
scribing the original as it stands in all its peculiarity of 


language— 
“ Ungestraft bleibt nie ein Deutscher der nach mannlich Hohen ringt, 

Und das grosse Heer der Grauen aus dem Eselstrabe bringt ; 

Das an helle Geistesflammen setzt die Koch schmorbraten pfannen, 

Und die Hippokrene leitet in die Wasch schnurbade wannen.” 

Chevalier Bunsen dates London, 8 May, 1852, and 
quotes as his autograph inscription, Ps. xclv. 5. 

August Béekh, the great philologist of Berlin writes— 

“To only a few chosen ones it is granted by means of eminent 
mental gifts to gain immortal fame already in youth, even though they 
died prematurely. But many acquire a name because it is given them 
in the faithful employment of a moderate fund to be active and usefu! 
throughout a long life, and to gain friends among kindred minds. 1, 
too, have been so fortunate as to have acquired such, and so let me, 
too, fill a leaf in this album, as a memorial for those friends.” 

Friedrich Bodenstedt, the graceful and genial poet, born 
1819, dates Bremen, 20 January, 1852, and writes the 
following verses, which I again prefer transcribing in the 
orginal language— 

“‘ Nichts ist so klein in dieser Welt, 
Dass es das Grisste nicht erschlésse— 
Und nichts so gross und schén bestellt, 


” 


Dass es die kleinen nicht verdrésse ! 
Edward Bauernfeld, the Vienna dramatist writes— 
** What hast thou learned in these years ?” 
“ That the moderate man never wins, and that mankind have always 
been what thcy are still.” 
Ernst Moritz Acndt’s lines run thus— 
‘* Du jagst dem Schénen nach 
Und laufst vorbei dem Guten. 
Erbebe! So gemach 
Lasst Héchstes sich nicht muthen ; 
Ein millionen schweiss 
Ist Herkuls Stirn entronnen, 
Eh ’er der Schénheit Preis 
In Hebens arm gewonnen.” 
Bonn, the last day of 1837. 


Heinrich Ewald, the great Orientalist (born 1803), and 
since 1866 the opponent of Prussia, and staunch defender 
of the Hanoverian dynasty, writes from Gottingen, 1852— 

“When will the Germans begin to become a people worthy of that 
name and, as a matter of course, a Christian people! Neither Prussia 
nor Austria, neither Berlin Hergstenbergs, nor Munich Harlesses, but 
least of all the Pope and the Jesuits will speed our cause. But if 1t has 
at length been made clear to our eyes how Germans must become 
Germans, is German valour and fortitude to be wanting in bringing 
about the accomplishment of the necessary and well recognised end ?”’ 

Though this prophecy is now falsified in one point, 
hew true it has proved in all the others! And yet, on 
comparing these words with Ewald’s attitude as a mem- 
ber of the Imperial Parliament, who can forbear exclaim- 
ing, “ Tempora mutantur et nos in iis.” 

Fechner, the eminent Leipsic professor, 
Philosopher and poet, born 1801, writes— 

“I think both in knowledge and in life it is best to build the tower 
from below, and not from the top. Afterwards one may take a wider 
view from thé top than was possible from below.” 

Gustav Freytag, the novelist and dramatist, born 1806, 
dates Siebleden, September, 1856, and says— 

“Tt is only abroad that one learns to enjoy the charm of one’s native 

age; tis only ina foreign country that one comes to appreciate 
one’s native land.” 

Emanuel Geibel’s verses, dated Lubeck, where he was 

min 1815, February, 1852, run thus— 

“ Geheimniss wird das Leben bleiben 
So wie die Poesie, mein Sohn ; 
Du kannst ihr Wesen nicht umschreiben, 
Doch sind sie da, so merkst du’s schon.” 





physicist, 
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and critic, born at Breslau, in 
May, 1852, and says with 


Rudolph Gottschall, poet 
1823, dates Hamburg, 31 
wonted felicity— 

**In meine Lieder wirft die Zeit 
Zerpflickte Blithen mir hinein, 
Die Asche gliih’nder Seligkeit 
Und grosser thaten Feuerschein.” 

Jacob Grimm, the great linguist, too, chose the poetic 
medium of expressing his sentiments, and, dating Berlin, 
8 April, 1852, writes as follows— 

** Wie nach Krieg and Brand 
Gottes Segen kommt in’s Land, 
Steigt auf einmal wieder 
Deutschlands Retter aus der fernen Hohe nieder!” 

Here I have altered the orthography, for Grimm spells 
his substantives with small letters. Even he, the calm 
scholar, seemed to have caught the warlike spirit with 
which the Berlin atmosphere is fraught. Only within 
the last few days, Lasson, the open advocate of war, a 
teacher at one of the Berlin public schools, was appointed, 
or rather honoured with the title of Professor. 

How different the Dresden air, which perhaps inspired 
Karl Gutzkow, the eminent writer and poet, though a nar- 
rative of Berlin (1811), when he wrote the following :— 

“* Philosophy (Weltweisheit) teaches, Man is designed for the State. 
Superior wisdom (Gottesweisheit) corrects this and says: the State is 
designed for Man.” 

Here let me close these transcriptions, to be resumed, per- 
haps, on a future occasion. 

Max Miller’s charming story ‘‘German Love, from the 
Papers of a Foreigner,” a fourth edition of which has just 
been issued by Brockhaus, Leipsic, has been translated 
into French under the title of—‘‘ Amour allemand. Souve- 
nirs recueillis dans les notes d’un étranger” (Paris, Germer 
Baillitre, 1873). The translator, naturally afraid to present 
a German work to his compatriots, has placed his transla- 
tion under the zgis of Emile Verdet, who, he says, advised 
him to undertake it. 

The same Leipsic firm has acquired the Continental 
copyright of Mr. Lewes’—* The Story of Goethe's Life,”’ 
and is about to publish Renan’s Antichrist, in German. 

It also announces as forthcoming, a second edition of 
Karl Fischer’s ‘“‘ Bacon,’”’ to appear under the new title 
‘*Francis Bacon and his School, Foundation, and the 
History of the Development of the Modern Experimental 
Philosophy,” new communications from J. W. v. Goethe's 
posthumous MSS., edited by F. Th. Bratranek, in three 
volumes, containing Goethe’s Correspondence on Natural 
Philosophy (1812-1832), in two volumes; and his Corre- 
spondence with Alexander and Wilhelm von Humboldt; 
and a new edition of Arthur Schopenhauer’s Collected 
Works, in six volumes, edited by Julius Frauenstadt. The 
firm having acquired the copyright of “The Well in 
Nature,’ and of ‘‘ Parerga and Paralipomena,”’ formerly 
the property of two different publishers, is, at length, in a 
position to offer the public the first collected edition of the 
great philosopher, which will be preceded in the first 
volume by an Introduction and a Biography of the author, 
from the pen of the editor. 


- ——EE 


THE THEATRES. 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Mr. Gye has not produced more of his promised novelties than 
Mr. Mapleson. At the same time all the singers announced by 
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him have, with one noted exception, for which Mr. Gye can 
scarcely be held responsible, duly appeared. Besides this Mr. 
Gye has given a far greater variety of opera than Mr. Mapleson, 
and those generally of a much higher class. Numerically, the 
operas produced at Covent Garden have exceeded the operas 
produced at Drury Lane, in the proportion of very nearly three 
to one. 

The novelties promised were five in number—Les Diamans de la 
Couronne, Luisa Miller, Mosé in Egitto, Ernani, and a new opera 
I Promessi Sposi, by Punchielli, founded on Manzoni’s well-known 
romance, and produced with some success at Milan; to these 
was added the revival of J] Guarany, an opera by a young Bra- 
zilian composer, produced with but little success last year, and 


which owed what slight interest it possessed to the fine singing of 


Mdlle. Sessi who had a part exactly suited to her. Of the operas 
promised, two only, the first and fourth were produced. Of the 
version of Les diamans, with its numerous alterations, mutila- 
tions, and additions, we have but recently spoken. The way in 
which the opera was handled was universally condemned, and 
on its second performance considerable improvement was shown 
by the excision of some of the interpolated pieces. The opera is, 
however, adapted really for a pose 4 smaller house, and till we 
have-a theatre dedicated purely to the interests of comic opera, it 
would be better to leave alone the comic masterpieces of Auber. 
At any rate, if they are to be produced, they should be produced 
in their integrity. 

Of the other novelties, the one of which the non-production is 
most to be regretted is certainly Mose in Egitto, as the opera (in 
addition to the well-known “ Prayer’) contains some of Rossini’s 
best music. The vision of Moses, the quartet and chorus “ Dieu 
de la paix, Dieu de la terre,” the grand choral finale to the third 
act with its opposing chorus of Israelites and Egyptians, with 
the quartett ** Mi manca la voce,” and the grand soprano scena 
in E minor with its lovely slow movement, “ Je l’aimais, je fuis 
sa présence,” which are heard sometimes in our concert rooms, 
are all very striking, and would, in all probability produce their 
due effect on the Covent Garden stage. The difficulty, of course, 
is to find a suitable libretto for the work, and both Zara and Pietro 
lV Evemita, the former libretti were too absurd. The real reason, 
however, for its non-performance we believe to have been the 
untimely death of Mr. Harris, whose talents would have received 
full employment in arranging the grand spectacular effects, on 
which much of the success of the opera must depend. We can 
scarcely blame Mr. Gye for not bringing out I] Guarany again, 
though we might, in honour to the memory of Prince Poniatowski, 
have had one performance of Gelmina. Nor do we grumble at 
the non-performance of that most dreary of all operas Luisa 
Miller,. especially as Mr. Gye has no tenor likely to make a 
special hit in ‘Quando le sere,” and we feel but little interest in 
Signor Punchielli and IJ Promessi Sposi. The revival of Ernani 
was not very successful, though produced with as strong a cast as 
could well have been. 

Mr. Gye was not more fortunate than Mr. Mapleson in the 
value of his new recruits. Three only are likely to prove of any 
permanent use. Of these M. Maurel, a pupil of M. Faure, a 
singer possessing a baritone voice of good and sweet quality, 
though not very powerful, an admirable vocalist and a most 
accomplished actor, witness his performance of the old father in 
Linda, is certainly the most successful. Mdlle. D’Angeri, a 
young Hungarian singer has been persistently, and not ve 
wisely, pushed forward on every conceivable occasion, torfill, if 
pousiie, the place of the wayward Baroness von Rahden. She 
has appeared as Selika, as Valentina, as Leonora in La Favorita, 
and as Agata (Der Freischiitz). As Meyerbeer’s heroines she is, 
at present, overweighted. She lacks the physical strength to 
contend with the tiring nature of the characters, and after a time 
seems to weary considerably. As Agata her singing is ofa much 
more even character. Malle. d’Angeri has plenty of confidence 
and stage knowledge, and if she will but be persuaded to keep, 
for the present at least, to parts within her range, she will hold 
a place among those useful artists, such as Madame Sinico, who 
are, after all, among the mainstays of a theatre. If she will be 
content with simpler heroines, and not wear her voice down pre- 
maturely, she has a good future before her. Signor Montanaro 
is an artistic singer, but his personal appearance is unluckily 
very much against him, and unfits him for the parts of young 





lovers, such as the gallant Almaviva. Signor Pavani is a pains. 
taking and generally careful singer, but time has somewhg 
impaired the quality of a good tenor voice. 

Of the other singers announced as courting the judgment of 
the subscribers as to the “ probabilities of their future eminence,” 
no one of them can be fairly said to promise much for the 
future, their voices are either deficient in freshness, or far too 
weak to be available in Covent Garden. To the former class 
belong Mdme. Fossa and Paoli, though the latter came oy 
wonderfully as Donna Anna; to the latter Mdmes. Sassi ang 
Trisolini. Mdlle. Pezzotta, who has been singing at Parma, 
made her début only last week as Amalia in the Un ballo ix 
Maschera. Signor Nannetti, a new bass-baritone, appeared as 
Mephistopheles, without producing any very striking sensation, 
and Signor Edardi, though he sings too much from the throat, js 
a useful second tenor. Signor Masini and Mdlle. Lodi did not 
appear at all. 

Passing to the old artists we give the place of honour to 
Mdme. Patti, who has sung as well as ever, and acted with eve 
known shade of expression, in parts of all kinds, from the girli 
coquetry of Zerlina, or Rosina, to the gloomy tragedy of Desde. 
mona or Valentina. She has been the mainstay of the theatre; 
and witk her usual industry has added two new characters to her 
répertoire, those of Elvira in Ernani, and La Catarina in Le 
diamans de la Couronne, the latter of which is one of her best 
parts. Mdlle. Albani has fully maintained her position of last 
year, and added two new and very striking impersonations, Linda 
and Ophelia, while her performance of the Countess in Le Noz 
de Figaro, shows her command over the classical style. But we 
must leave full details of Mdlle. Albani’s career till next week. 
Mdlle. Smeroschi maintained her place, but has made little, if 
any advance. In Madlle. Scalchi, Mr. Gye possesses a most 
useful artist, with a voice of exquisite and luscious quality, 
especially in the lower octave, and it might be worth Mr. Gye’ 
while to try what she can do in such operas as La Gazza Ladna, 
Tancredi, or La Donna del Lago. Mdme. Monbelli appeared ir 
only two parts, and Madlle. Sinico was as invaluable as she 
always is. 

The list of baritones comprised M. Faure, now certainly the 
greatest living dramatic singer, whose powers are at their 
height. Signor Cotogni improves, though he still has a strong 
tendency to shout and to force his voice; Signor Graziani’s 
beautiful organ begins to show signs of wear, and he sings with 
more effort than of old. 

The tenors were generally weak. Signor Nicolini, on whom 


the brunt of the hard work fell, though a conscientious and 


versatile artist, showed signs of over work and was frequently 
flat in consequence. His voice, too, is not suited to such rough 
parts as Vasco di Gama. But notwithstanding this, and his 
excessive use of the vibrato, which, however, much improved as 
the season went on, he is undoubtedly a very valuable singer. 
Of Signor Urio, who, thrust into the part of Arnoldo, was 
paralysed with stage-fright, we will say nothing. Signor 
Mongini sang better at Covent Garden than he did at Drury 
Lane, and found the lower pitch useful in some of his parts. 
His Othello is still, like everything else he does, crude and u- 
finished, but he certainly sang the grand duet finely, and brought 
out his C sharp, with his old force and vigour. Signor Bettini, @ 
thorough musician, appeared too little. His best part was his 
Corentino. 

The basses are the weak spot at Covent Garden. Signor 
Bagagiolo is scarcely up to the mark of the great singers who 
have appeared in such parts as Marcel, though he is a pains 
taking and useful singer. Signor Capponi has a splendid voice, 
but seems to make no progress. Signor Tagliafico is now almost 
voiceless, but still makes perfect use of the little voice he pos 
sesses, and is, besides, the only remaining singer of that brilliant 
band who appeared at the old house when it was first opened for 
opera in 1847; his first part being that of Oroe in Semiramide. 
Signor Ciampi has a fine powerful voice, but his attempts 4 
acting are very laboured. A good buffo singer would be of 
material assistance at Covent Garden. 

The chorus has generally been efficient, though evidently 
getting exhausted towards the end of the season, and the band, 
though we are rather prejudiced in favour of the old arrange 
ment, seem to have made up their minds to place implicit 
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confidence in Signor Vianesi, and their performance has much 
improved. Indeed they have been this season fully up to their 
old mark, and the wind instruments, especially, play with great 


delicacy. 





There have been no changes at any of the theatres, though 
there is talk of great activity for the coming season. The only 
novelties of any kind produced have been two pieces at the New 
Royalty Theatre, a drama and a burlesque on the not very 
promising subject of Zampa. Both pieces are, we believe, 
destined for country production, and their performance in 
London was merely to give them rank as London pieces, and 
also to serve as a kind of dress rehearsal. 

The season at the St. James’ closes this week. Yesterday La 
Grande Duchesse was announced, with Mdlle. Desclauzas as the 
eccentric heroine, and M. Jolly as Prince Paul. The difficulty 
will be to find a satisfactory General Boum. The most success- 
ful of M. Humbert’s productions has heen La Fille de Madame 
Angot, which ran for some weeks. Les Cent Vierges, a far 
inferior work, with a peculiarly indelicate libretto, proved less 
attractive; nor has either Les Brigands or Les Braconniers added 
much to the fame of M. Offenbach. We doubt if French opera 
bouffe will ever be a very paying speculation in England. 
Nearly all the pieces are overloaded with dialogue, the allusions 
in which are very difficult often to follow, and the music soon 
becomes wearisome from its monotony of construction. M. 
Humbert, too, would do well to reconsider his prices. There 
are many who would pay ordinary playhouse prices, but who 
hesitate to pay nearly double to see what is, after all, by no 
means a first-class performance. Of the actors introduced two 
only have made a decided hit. M. Jolly is undoubtedly a first 
tate grotesque actor, and has had several opportunities of 
distinction. M. Widmer is a good stage lover, who plays senti- 
mental and tender parts well, and sings with taste and refine- 
ment. The rest of the company work well together, and the 
minor parts are all well played. The prime donne were not 
very striking. Mdme. Fonti isa lively actress, but as a singer 
her intonation is very defective. Mdlle. Desclauzas is another 
very clever actress, but deficient in voice; and Mdlle. Luigini is 
uncertain, both as singer and actress. She has plenty of spirit, 
is very often lively and graceful, and in time her voice will gain 
strength and be more under control. She shows great promise 
of distinction in the line she has chosen. 

A review of the season of MM. Valnay and Pitron will appear 
next week. Their season closed on Saturday last. Mdme. 
Judic made her last appearance on the Wednesday in Marieé 
depuis Midi and Les Sonnettes. The latter piece was written for 
Mdme. Chaumont and M. Dupuis, and brought out at the 
“Variétés” in November last. 

An English company are to appear at the “ Athénée,” Paris, 
on the rst of August. They can scarcely be termed representative 
actors, the best known of them being Mr. Ryder, Mr. Swin- 
bourne, Mr. C. Warner, and Mr. Vollaire, Miss Cleveland, and 
Miss M. Cooper. They are to play Shakespeare, and two plays 
only; Hamlet, in which Mr. Ryder and Mr. Swinbourne play on 
alternate nights Hamlet and the Ghost, and Othello. 

A version of Henri Murger’s Vie de la Bohéme, which had so 
long a run on its revival at the Odéon, has been brought out 
at Wallack’s Theatre, New York. Mr. Boucicault, who is the 
adapter, we beg his pardon, author of the new piece, himself 
Plays the part of Maurice Durosel, for his performance of which 
Pierre Berton gained his promotion to the Comédie Francaise. 

In addition to the actors we mentioned a few weeks ago, Mr. 
Neville has engaged Miss Edith Gray, and Miss M. Terry, now 
starring with Mr. Tom Taylor. At present the company does 
hot appear very strong. 

Mr. Jefferson, of Rip van Winkle fame, and Mr. W. Warren, a 
sreat favourite at Boston, have arrived in England. Mr. T. C. 
King goes to America very shortly, and so does Mr. Harcourt. 

Mr. Guiver opens the Princess’ on the 16th of August with a 
Spectacular version of Manfred. Mr. Albery, undeterred by the 
ate of Oriana, has written a new fairy piece for him, entitled 
The Will of Wise King Kino. Is this original, or is M. Lecocq 
4gain to be in the ascendant ? 

The great evening dress question which cropped up again at 











the Princess’, brings to mind the great boon conferred by Mr. 
Boucicault when he admitted ladies in bonnets to all parts of the 
house. We believe that the regulations as to evening dress and 
removal of bonnets, together with the extortions of cloak rooms, 
and the time lost struggling to get one’s things, often involving 
a long cab ride and missing a train, are very detrimental to 
managers as keeping away the vast crowds of suburban visitors. 
On the other hand we noticed that, at Covent Garden, com- 
paratively few ladies availed themselves of the permission to 
come in their bonnets. 


» 
—— 


MUSICAL NOTES. 








Tue American States are to be honoured with the presence of 
two Italian opera companies during the coming “fall,” and it 
appears that as far as the chief singers are concerned the rival 
parties will be well matched. Maretzek will come into the field 
with Lucca and Ilma di Murska, and with Signor Tamberlik 
among his tenors, a host in himself. The brothers Strakosch, 
the opposing entrepreneurs have engaged Mdme. Nilsson with 
several other members of Mr. Mapleson’s company, including 
Campanini and Capoul. Signor Muzio is to be the director in 
this case and among the novelties promised are Aida and 
Lohengrin. 

The band of the Royal Sharpshooters of Dresden, following 
the example of the French bands who visited the United States 
last summer is now in America for the purpose of giving a series 
of concerts. 

The Paris Opera Comique will shortly give a performance of 
Cherubini’s Deux Fournées, the libretto being prepared for the 
occasion by M. Jules Barbier. It is to be hoped that the French 
audience will give this fine work a better reception than it met 
with on its revival last year at Her Majesty's Opera, Drury 
Lane. 

English musicians have for a long time past been justly ag- 
grieved at the preterence shown to foreign artistes at the Court 
concerts at Buckingham Palace—a preference wholly unjustifiable 
as the performances are practically given at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense—but they will, we believe, be even more ready to condemn 
the action of the Birmingham Festival Committee, who have 
engaged Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, and ignored Mdme. Patey in 
the cast for Mr. Sullivan’s new oratorio. 

The Berlin Organists following the example of their English 
brethren are combining for professional and social objects, one 
of which—the general raising of their salaries—has been 
secured through the influence of Professor Haupt. The con- 
currence of the court and of the church authorities has been 
obtained, and the movement bids fair to be most useful and suc- 
cessful. 

The fund now being raised in the United States for the benefit 
of Robert Franz, the famous lied writer, has been headed with 
a handsome subscription in the city of Boston amounting to 
4,381 dollars. 

Mr. Tamplin, the well-known organist, has composed the 
music to a “hymn of praise” which is being sung at Mr. 
Voysey’s services at St. George’s Hall, Langham Place. 

We regret to anrounce the death of Ferdinand David, the 
celebrated violinist, who for thirty-six years officiated as con- 
certmeister at the Gewandhaus, a post from which he only 
retired last year. He was a pupil of Spohr, while among those 
who may be reckoned as his own disciples we might name 
a goodly host of artists, commencing with Herr Joachim. David 
was born at Hamburg on the roth of January, 1810. 

London musicians who may be unable to reach Birmingham 
for the approaching festival, will do well to secure admission to 
the full band rehearsals of Mr. Sullivan’s oratorio, The Light of 
the World and several other important works, which will be 
“tried over” under the direction of their composers at St. 
George’s Hall, Langham Place, on the 14th and 15th inst. 

No less than fifteen musical and theatrical journals are now 
published in Milan. London at the most can only boast of 
seven, and the majority of these drag on a most precarious 
existence. 

La Fille de Madame Angot, after its success in the theatres, is 
being received with equal enthusiasm at the Champs Elysées 








Concerts, where a fantasia upon its chief airs is being played by 
the military bands. 

The knell of the London Musical Season may now be said to 
have sounded, we are musically and literally “sans everything.” 
There is, however, a prospect of some attempt at revival between 
this and Christmas, for M. Riviére already announces the com- 


mencement of his Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden early | 


this month, and we hear rumours of other ventures of a more 


interesting character. 
The Theatre Lyrique (Athenée) during the operatic recess is 


to be occupied by an English dramatic company, who will give | 


performances of some of Shakespeare’s plays. 

The usual ceremonial on the distribution of the prizes to the 
lauréats at the Paris Conservatoire will take place next Wednes- 
day, under the Presidency of M. Batbie, the new Minister of 
Fine Arts. 

Stephen Heller has just started for Switzerland, where he will, 
according to his annual custom, spend the greater part of the 
autumn. 

The arrangements for M. Offenbach’s reopening of the Théatre 
de la Renaissance are now complete, and he will commence 
operations with four of his own works: Pomme d’Api, La Permis- 
sion de Dixheures, M. Chonfleury, and Apothicaire et Perruquier. 
These operas will be followed by his Mademoiselle Moucheron, Les 
Dames de la Halle, La Chanson de Fortunio. Among the new 
works which the composer will write specially for the house, 
will be M. Sardou’s Les Premidyves Armes de Figaro. 


>— 


LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 





John Stuart Mill's Autobiography is, in its brevity at least, a 
model-specimen of that class of composition. It is being pre- 
pared for immediate publication by Messrs. Longman. 

The actual cast from the dead face of the first Emperor 
Napoleon was recently on view in the neighbourhood of Covent 
Garden. There is now to be seen in the same locality, at Signor 
Brucciani’s studio, 40, Russell Street, the actual cast of the third 
Emperor Napoleon. 

The Duc d’Aumale is in request just now. Leave of absence 
has been granted him by the Assembly so that he may preside 
over the coming court-martial on Marshal Bazaine; and mean- 
while the Prince will, on the 13th inst., preside at Evesham over 
the public dinner of the Agricultural Society of Worcestershire. 

Sir Frederick Madden's Printed Books and Manuscripts, a 
rare collection, will, on Thursday next and the two following 
days, offer “iots” of the most exquisitely tempting kind to 
bibliomaniacs. His Old English Ballads and Songs, for example, 
to the number of 27,500, bound in twenty-five folio volumes, are 
all but matchless. The importance of the occasion is hardly to 
be wondered at, seeing how many years the collector had been 
Keeper of the MSS. in the British Museum. 

Robert Thynne, already favourably known as a_ novelist 
through his “ Ravensdale,” will almost immediately bring out 
another story in three volumes, hight ‘‘ Tom Delany.” 

A Third Edition will shortly appear of Dr. Bryce’s “ Holy 
Roman Empire.” 

The book of the week is ‘‘ The Wrong Man,” by the Hon. Mrs. 
Alfred Montgomery. 

Miss Telfer has in the press a three volume tale with the 
roundabout title of “‘ By No Fault of Their Own.” 

William Tegg’s last reprint is The Rambler of Samuel Johnson. 

Now that Charles Reade’s ‘“‘A Simpleton” is fast drawing to 
a close in London Society, it may be looked for very soon in three 
volumes, of course—unillustrated! The eccentric note prefixed 
to every instalment of the tale in its se1ial form looks like a 
deliberate slap in the face to the whole body of book-illustrators. 

Among the latest publications of the Zoological Society should 
be especially noticed the Nineteenth Part of its Transactions in 
relation to the “ Dinornis.” It contains letterpress and plates 
about the Descriptive Femur indicative of an entirely new Genus 
of a large Wingless—the single bone from the study of which 
Professor Richard Owen sketched out the scheme of the hitherto 
undreamt of Dinornis Australis. 

John Howard Payne, the American author of the English 
song of * Home, Sweet Home!” (born in 1792, died in 1852), is 
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about to have a memorial raised to him in New York. Frangg 
might next do the like by Rouget de Lisle, the Royalist aithor 
and composer of the Republican “ Marseillaise.” 

Just as Charles VII. is advancing at the head of his troops 
towards Madrid, the Carlist Swashbuckler, Santa Cruz, has, as 
one may say, dived! People are looking out for his rise to the 
surface again both at Malta and at Rome. His disappearance 
has certainly taken place in the midst of a good deal of execra. 
tion. 

Professor Hughes Bennett it is feared will have to resign, on 
the score of ill-health, the Chair of Physiology at Edinburgh. 

A new novel is coming out, called “* From Birth to Bridal,” 


title that might have been given to nearly all the love stories 


that have ever been written. 

Bell and Datdy’s, or rather, according to the firm’s new title, 
Bell and Sons’ Aldine Edition of the Poets will be shortly 
enriched by a re-issue of Keats’ Life and Poems, edited by 
Richard Monckton Milnes, Lord Houghton. } 

Baron Liebig has been succeeded as President at the Munich 
Academy of Science by Dr. Déllinger. 

Protessor Williamson has been chosen by an afterthought the 
President of the British Society for this year—Mr. Joule, whose 
name had been entered for that office, having been compelled by 
severe illness to resign. The inaugural address, which will have 
to be delivered this year at Bradford, the professor must get 
ready in rather hot haste. 

A formidable illness threatens the life of M. Littré, the 
Academician, who has so recently completed his herculean task 
of the French Dictionary. The disease he is labouring under is 
on the chest and is carbuncle. 

A superb mosaic has just been discovered at Narbonne by 
some workmen who were repairing a public fountain. The 
design is of exquisite beauty, representing Bacchus with his 
wand of the thyrsus surrounded by a border of vine leaves, the 
effigy of the wine god in a medallion. 

Mr. Adams’ studio at 126, Sloane Street, is just now worthy 
of a visit, that eminent sculptor who had a sitting from the Shah 
during the Persian king’s recent visit to London, having already 
completed the plaster cast of the bust of his imperial majesty 
prior to reproducing it in marble according to the terms of his 
commission. 

Sir Joshua Walmsley’s Life is in preparation. 

Herbert Spencer’s ** Study of Sociology,” now approaching its 
completion in the Contemporary, will be re-issued in a collective 
form early this next winter. 

“The Five Sisters of York” told of in one of the earlier 
chapters of ‘‘ Nickleby” were certainly eclipsed by the five 
daughters of Mr. Pascoe Grenfell—all charming, all accom- 
plished, and all married to men more or less distinguished! 
Their five husbands beifg the late Lord Wolverton, the Rev. 
Lord Sidney Godolphin Osborne, the Rev. Canon Charles 
Kingsley, Mr. Warre, and Mr. J. A. Froude, the historian. 
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